ITS                        MEISTEB'S APPRENTICESHIP.

n play; we will go through it on the spot. Each of us must do
his best, as if he stood before the largest audience."

They did not long deliberate; a play was fixed on. It was
one of those which at that time were meeting great applause in
Germany, and have now passed away. Some of the party whis-
tled a symphony; each speedily bethought him of his part; they
commenced; and played all the piece with the greatest attention,
and really well beyond expectation. Mutual applauses circulated;
our friends had seldom been so pleasantly diverted.

On finishing, they all felt exceedingly contented, partly on
account of their time being spent so well, partly because each of
them experienced some degree of satisfaction with his own per-
formance. Wilhelm expressed himself copiously in their praise;
the conversation grew ctieerfd and merry.

"You would see," cried our friend, "what advances we
should make, if we continued this sort of training, and ceased to
confine our attention to mere learning by heart, rehearsing, and
playing mechanically, as if it were a barren duty, or some handi-
craft employment. How different a character do our musical
professors merit! What interest they take in their art; how
correct are they in the practisings they undertake in common!
What pains they are at in tuning their instruments; how exactly
they observe time; how delicately they express the strength and
the weakness of their tones! No one there thinks of gaining
credit to himself by a loud accompaniment of the solo of another.
Each tries to play in the spirit of the composer, each to express
well whatever is committed to him, be it much or little.

<( Should not we too go as strictly and as ingeniously to work,
seeing we practise an art far more delicate than that of music;
seeing we are called on to express the commonest and the strangest
emotions of human nature, with elegance and so as to delight ?
Can anything be more shocking than to slur over our rehearsal,
and in our acting to depend on good luck, or the capricious chance
of the moment ? We ought to place our highest happiness and
satisfaction in mutually desiring to gain each other's approbation;
we should even value the applauses of the public, only in so far
as we have previously sanctioned them among ourselves. Why is
the master of the band more secure about his music than the man-
ager about his play ? Because, in the orchestra, each individual
would feel ashamed of his mistakes, which offend the outward ear;
but how seldom have I found an actor disposed to acknowledge or